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school, as well as some others, is supported 
by an English Corporation called the New 


NO. 37. 


Land Company added two more. With the 
proceeds of the sale of their North Carolina 


England Company. Though now under Epis-|lands, they subsequently purchased between 
copalian control, its funds were originally con-|four and five thousand acres in addition. 
tributed during the government of Cromwell,|They are probably as thrifty a body of In- 
for the purpose of sending to the colonies|dians as are to be found in any part of New 
ministers who would there disseminate that| York State ; having well-improved farms and 
view of Christianity entertained by the Puri-|large orchards. We were very kindly treated 
tans of the Commonwealth ; and a large sum|and hospitably entertained by John Mount 
of money was invested in the purchase of an| Pleasant, one of their principal men, who said 
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For “‘ The Friend.”’ 


Indians of the Six Nations. 


(Continued from page 282.) . 

In my last number I spoke of the evidences 
of religious feeling met with among the In- 
dians. This was frequently manifested at our 
meetings, by the solemnity which covered the 
assemblies. 

When among the Senecas at Cattaraugus, 
Laura Wright, who had lived and labored 
among these people for a long series of years, 


spoke of Janet Wilson, an Indian woman of 


84 years of age, who had called to see her the 
previous week. Janet is very poor, and had 
walked about four miles through a cold rain- 
storm. She had on her shoulders two thin 
shawls which she had borrowed, but was with- 
out stockings or under-clothing. As a substi- 


estate from Col. Bedingfield, the rental of|his front door was always open. 


which might be applied to the undertaking. 
After the restoration of the Stuarts, Beding- 
field entered again on the estate, and refused 
either to surrender it or repay the purchase- 
money, on the pretext that all which had been 
done in Cromwell's time was without the 
sanction of law; that the corporation was 
null, and so could hold neither money nor 
lands ; and he had further the cool impudence 
to pretend that he had sold the property much 
under its value, in expectation of its recovery 
on the king’s return, for which he very con- 
fidently looked. The Lord Chancellor, how- 
ever, decided that Bedingfield had no right to 
the property, but that it belonged to the king; 
who, he said, would readily grant it for carry- 
ing on the good work originally intended. 
He accordingly exerted himself with success 
to obtain such a grant from his majesty ; and 
in 1661 he procured a new charter, creating 


He and his 
sarees who gave us 
e history and usages 


wife were intelligent 
much information on t 
of their people. 

John interested me in describing the at- 
tempt of the Tuscaroras to reconcile the dis- 
putes between the Christian and Pagan par- 
ties, many years before. So bitter was the 
feeling that they refused to meet each other 
in council to deliberate on the affairs of the 
nation. Young King was then head chief of 
the Christians, and Big Kettle of the Pagans. 
Red Jacket was friendly to the Quakers, but 
hostile to other denominations. The efforts 
of the Tuscaroras as peace-makers were finally 
successful, Young King and Big Kettle took 
their seats together in the middle of the Coun- 
cil-house, each smoking a pipe filled with a 
mixture of tobacco, hemlock-bark and sumac 
leaves. After they had smoked and talked 
together, a large kettle was brought in, the 


tute for shoes, she had tied two old boot-tops|a corporation “for the propagation of the 
around her feet. Laura asked her how she|Gospel amongst the heathen natives of New 
felt, since she was so old and destitute and| Hngland and the parts adjacent in America.” 
had so much trouble. She replied nearly as} We were much interested in this establish- 
follows: “ Christ is all my hope. He is just}/ment, which was very complete in its arrange-|as a chief, though then a young man. 
thesame. He is all the comfort I have in the|ments, and kept scrupulously clean. In the] We attended a council among these people, 
world. I will never give Him up.” Laurajevening we were present at an exhibition of|held to consider the sale of a little corner of 
remarked to a Pagan Indian who was sitting| recitations, &c., at which the whole family|their land (about three acres) to a railroad 
by: This woman is rich, she has a home in|were convened. That evening the girls were|company. An old chief, named William Prin- 
eaven. He seemed much impressed with/the performers. I was agreeably surprised|tup, a mild-spirited, gentle sort of man, ap- 
the faith and hope of the poor woman. It is|at the full appreciation of the author’s mean-|peared to direct the proceedings, and during 
scarcely necessary to add that some of herljing manifested in some of the recitations ;|the speeches he frequently uttered an excla- 
most pressing physical wants were — and at the skill with which the meaning was/mation of approval, somewhat between the 
The Report of a deputation of our Indian|expressed by the tones and manner of the|sounds of Ha/ and Hou! It reminded me of 
Committee, which visited the New York In- speakers. It showed an aptitude for intel-|the Hear, Hear, of the English Parliament. 
dians in 1865, gives a statement of their num-|lectual culture for which I was scarcely pre-|The discussion proceeded with much patient 
bers at that time. They are probably now|pared. Two of the older girls are great grand-|deliberation, occasionally enlivened by some 
more numerous. Then, they found on the|daughtersof Joseph Brant, the Mohawk chief-|piece of wit which excited amusement among 
three Seneca reservations of Allegheny, Catta-| tain ; they seemed bright and intelligent. the hearers. So far as we could learn there 
raugus and Tonawanda, 3204 persons. The} As the exercises proceeded, though some of| was a general unanimity in selling this corner 
Oneidas numbered 205 ; the Onondagas, 318;|them were lively and very amusing in their]of land for about $100 an acre, as it was sepa- 
the St. Regis Indians, 1462; the Tuscaroras,|character, we were sensible of a covering of|rated by the railroad track from their other 
326 ; and the Shinecocks of Long Island, 147.|religious feeling being diffused, and at a suit-|land ; and, if retained, would involve some ex- 
The residents on the Mohawk reservation on|able time way opened for the expression of| pense in fencing. 
Grand River, Canada, when we visited it, were] good desires, &c., for these dear children—and| The Tuscarora language seemed singularly 
estimated at 3500. we parted in a very friendly and comfortable} harsh, and is quite unlike the other Indian dia- 
_ On this, as well as the New York reserva-/feeling. lects. It is said to be difficult to learn. Our 
tions, schools are kept up by the Government;| A similar school is supported by the State/host’s wife was a Seneca, and we found that 
and in addition there is a well-managed In-|of New York at Cattaraugus, where about/neither of the couple could speak the native 
dustrial School, called the Mohawk Institution,|100 orphan children of the Indians are kept|language of the other, but their conversation 
Where 90 children of both sexes are educated|and educated. was carried on in English, which both of them 
and trained. The girls bake, wash, and per-| As stated in a previous article, the Tusca-|knew. We subsequently met at St. Regis 
form other household duties, knit the stock-|roras came from North Carolina. They pos-'with Thomas Laforte, an Indian Methodist 
ings and make all the clothing for the family./sessed no land in their own right, but in 1797|minister of the Onondago tribe, who had 
he boys work on the farm (of 200 acres) and| the Senecas gave them a square mile of land|learned the language of the St. Regis Indians, 
are taught carpentering in addition. Thisjin Niagara county, to which the Holland/and was preaching among them. He told us 


precursor of a great feast, in which ail joined. 
After that time, all met together on national 
business, and each was to be at liberty to fol- 
low his own religious belief. John was present 
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that he had endeavored to acquire a knowl-|not be well for mothers seriously to enquire,| vigilance to guard against all such superfiyj 


edge of the Tuscarora language also, but had 
failed, and given up the attempt. 


whether the love of admiration and display 
in “the outward adorning,” to the too great 


We had reached the house of John Mount|neglect of the inward or that “ which is not 
Pleasant on Third-day evening, the 7th of|corruptible,” may not too much lie at their 


12th month, and had at that time expressed 
our desire to have a meeting with the Indians 
of that reservation, at such time and place 
as they might think best. We had learned 


doors, because of the superfluous trappings 
and ornamentation put on at an early period, 
to please the eye of the parents and to make 
the child look “sweet and pretty” to behold- 


enough by that time of Indian ways andjers? Are not such supposed adornings, with 
character to patiently wait the course of|the admiration they excite in others, calcu- 


events. The next morning our kind host 
drove us round the reservation to see its 
character and improvements. Nothing was 
said about the meeting, and we knew not 
whether one would be granted, till at the din- 
ner table, it was mentioned that one had been 
appointed at 7 o’clock that evening. 

The day was stormy, and the weather se- 
verely cold and chilling, but towards evening 
the wind abated, and the moon gave some 
light. William Printup, as President of their 
Council, first expressed a few words of kindly 
welcome. After this, the nature of the con- 
cern which had led to the visit was somewhat 
explained, and such remarks were made as 
arose with freshness. The old men were en- 


couraged to be watchful over the interests of|short of doing all they can—much of which is 


their people; the younger were exhorted to 
love and respect the old, to do their part in 
the labor of the day, to watch over the chil- 
dren and to train them up in the right way, 
and to love and serve the Lord, and have 
their hearts turned to Him,as more important 
than any worldly matter. 

A preciously solemn covering spread over 
us, and it proved to be a comfortable, cement- 
ing opportunity. J. W. 

(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
An Appeal to Mothers. 


The thought has often found place in the 
mind of the writer, whether Christian mothers 
were duly awake to the powerful influence 
they exert over their very observant and sus- 
ceptible charge during the season of early 
childhood! An age when, more than the 
father or any one else, it seems specially the 
mothers’ province to mould the character and 
to give the bias, perhaps for the whole life, to 
their tender and engaging offspring. At this 
early and pliable period of a child’s life, how 
accountable are the parents, and particularly 
the mother, not only for the subjection of the 
will, the inculcation of correct principles, with 
the pious watchful restraint in every par- 
ticular becoming the delegated office, but 
that to these may be added the heart-felt, 
earnest, breathing petitions to our only source 
of wisdom and strength, that they may be 
preserved from the contaminating influences 
of the world, and be led in the footsteps of 
the flock of Christ’s companions. For, after 
parents have done what they can, there is 
surely no other strong-hold like fervent, 
pleading entreaty to a secret-seeing, prayer- 
regarding Father in heaven, whose power is 
almighty, whose mercy is infinite, and whose 
love and compassion are ever toward those 
who, feeling their own impotency and depend- 
ence, are engaged to cry filially and impor- 
tuningly to Him whose grace is sufficient for 
. us, and whose strength is made perfect in our 
weakness. 


lated to foster pride and fondness for display 
in susceptible little bosoms? And thus almost 
before parents are aware, the first diminutive 
seeds of vanity are sown in human nature’s 
fruitful soil to bear fruit after their kind? Is 
it not here and in this way, that some of the 
first lessons of worldliness in the child, with 
those of parental accountability come in? 
Can the Christian obligation, “Train up a 
child in the way he should go,” ever be, with 
impunity, disregarded? Can such a parent 
in any wise plead excuse at the bar of infinite 


or ornament in dress, as should be likely ¢ 
foster pride or vanity, and thereby hinder thg 
growth of religion in the soul, had a prom, 
nent place. This watchfulness against 
thing that might be in danger of leading the 
minds of her family from under the influeng 
of the Spirit of Christ, which leads in the path 
of self-denial, had great influence over them: 
and Deborah has been heard feelingly to mex. 
tion the condemnation she experienced, whey 
but young, in making some small alteration 
in her dress, in order to gratify a dispositigg 
to be less plain than was the wish of her be 
loved mother.” 

From the same Memoir is extracted th 
following concerning the daughter: “ Deborah 
Backhouse was a very affectionate wife an 
parent; and was exemplary in the manage 
ment of her children; in whom she was cam 
ful to suppress, from the earliest periods, th 
appearances of self-will. She was of the j 
ment, that as soon as children could unde. 


justice, for neglect of duty God-ward as re-|stand, they should be taught to distinguish 
spects their share in training the immortal|between right and wrong; by having their 
souls of the precious lambs committed to rear|attention directed, in a familiar way, to the 
for Christ and for heaven? Will any thing a of the Spirit of their Heay 
ather in themselves ; as causing them to fed 
embraced in the assured promise of the apostle|}comfortable when they do right, and um 
“If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of|comfortable when they do wrong; and this 
God, that giveth to all men liberally, and up-|she frequently endeavored to impress upoa 
braideth not ; and it shall be given him,”—be| the mind of her daughter, who was but about 


accepted by Him who while requiring the 
duty, likewise bestows the ability to perform 
it? Can parents be said to discharge faith- 
fully their trust to their dear children, with- 


” 


four years of age. 
Again, from the bed of sickness and of 

death, “she spoke of the deep concern she 

was under, that her precious children. mi 


out striving to guard the hearts and minds of] be trained up in the fear of the Lord, and 


these against an enemy who ever lieth in wait 
to deceive and to devour, as well as to warn 
of the pitfalls and snares of a world which is 
continually laying its seductive baits and 
snares for the youthful fancy ; and even where 
religious impressions are made upon the mind, 
acts as a copious sponge speedily to wash 
them out ? 

A lively example of the wholesome exer- 
cise of maternal discipline and restraint, with 
the blessing which attended it, we lately met 
with in a “ Memoir of Deborah Backhouse,” 
concerning her mother, which D. B. herself 
more fully appreciated after she was placed 
in the same accountable stewardship. The 
account thus commences: “Deborah Back- 
house was the daughter of Richard and Eliza- 
beth Lowe, of Worcester; and was born the 
29th of the 8th month, 1793. She lost her 
father when between two and three years of 
age ; but the pious care of her mother, to train 
up the children with whom she was left, in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord, not 
only by example, but also by carefully direct- 
ing the attention of their tender minds, to the 
manifestation of the Spirit of Christ in their 
own hearts; greatly made up to them the loss 
which they had sustained, by the removal of; 
a parent sincerely concerned for their spiritual 
and temporal welfare. 

“In her early years, Deborah exhibited a 
disposition requiring much of the exercise o 
parental restraint ; and when farther advanced 
in life, she often expressed the deep sense she 
had of the blessing, which the care of her 
mother over her had been to her. 

“Whilst diligent in instructing her offspring 
in the principles of Christianity, Elizabeth 


structed in Divine things; that their tender 
minds might be rena watched ; and every 
thing withheld from them, which might em 
courage pride or any other wrong disposition, 
She then remarked, that she viewed children 
as a very important charge ; and that a great 
weight of responsibility attached to parents, 
to whom they were committed.” 

“She spoke much of the necessity of keep- 
ing to the simplicity of Truth, in refereneeto 
dress, and what may be termed little —_ 
saying: I have seen and found that nothing 
will do. If the cause of Truth be suppo 
it must be done in the simplicity.” “ Again, 
adverting to the important station of parents, 
she said, she had never felt it so weighty be 
fore; that much, very much depended upon 
their endeavors to bring up their children it 
the fear of the Lord, setting them a good ex 
ample; and not only closely watching ovet 
them, but checking and restraining them, i 
every thing that would have a tendency @ 
injure their minds, or to lead them from the 
simplicity of the Truth: in comparison d 
which, she considered nothing in this world 
of any account.” 

The foregoing is surely much to our put 
pose. And in accord with which the writer 
would affectionately plead with parents, and 
particularly mothers, on this very important 
subject ; and at the same time would faithfully 
represent, that were parents piously concerne 
to watch over, and to train their children @ 
the fear of the Lord which is the beginning o 
wisdom, there can be no doubt that, not only 
religious societies but the world at large wo 
be great gainers. That were the emptiness, 
the vanity, the beguiling influence, the wick 


In the great duty of training their children| Lowe was also careful to train them in the|edness, and the danger of conformity to such 
so as to be able finally to give an unembar-|practice of those things, into which true Chris-|a world, more early and more thoroughly se 
rassed account for the stewardship, would it|tian principles-lead; and, amongst these, a|before and impressed upon the mind, and 
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enforced by living example, it would have its| vides for the sale of all Indian claims to land |spreading abroad of this literature is not only 
peneficial leavening influence upon the wholejin New Jersey south of the Raritan River,|increasing, but that it increases in an accele- 
psequent lives of those so dear to us. and to this treaty the Minsis were a party./rating ratio; whilst we, as Friends, endeavor 
Thus, though parents cannot confer grace,|The Edge Pillock tract in Evesham, of about/to be clear of it. Yet a duty devolves upon 
they can and should, from living experience,|3000 acres, thereby secured to the Indians, jus, not only to save our own homes, but also 
be able to direct their dear children to a dili-} was subsequently sold, and the proceeds ap-|the homes of those around us. Whether or 
nt heed to its wonder-working power—the ———_ to the rightful owners, as shown |not this be best promoted by collective action, 
still small voice of the Lord’s Holy Spirit—|by our friend: Samuel Allinson, in his essay |there is meanwhile a certainty that we may, 
within them, as being the way of life, and|presented to the New Jersey Historical So-jat any rate, accomplish good by individual 
ide into all truth. Did those intrusted with | ciety. faithfulness. Actuated by such a concern, no 
the early care and training of the youthful] If any of our friends of antiquarian tastes, |property-owner will lease a store, or permit a 
mind, watch over themselves in relation to|and having facilities for making the necessary |news-stand to be erected upon premises un- 
this great duty, could they be derelict in|research, can bring to light any facts which |der his control, where such publications are 
prayerfully interceding as ability was vouch-| will furnish a probable explanation of the ex-jintended to be offered for sale. He will also 
safed, for that help and blessing from on high |istence of this tradition among the Munseys, |show a preference, in purchasing a daily pa- 
which only can preserve parent and child the writer feels desirous of knowing what|per, to deal with those who exercise careful- 
from conformity to the world and its spirit, or|they are. JosEPH WALTON, ness as to the character of the stock they 
in a faithful support of, or spiritual growth 150 N. 9th Street, Philadelphia.|keep. Again, he may have opportunity to 
in, the truth as it is in our ever-living Alpha influence the mind of a dealer in regard to 
and Omega ? i such discrimination. Whatever be the avenue 
That parents may be so endowed with A Pernicious Paper. of possible usefulness which may open, and 
power from on high, as to guard their respec-| A copy of a weekly Story Paper recently |upapparent of good though the result may 
tive flocks from the divinations and enchant-|received by the writer, was not sent to him |seem to be, yet the animating example of our 
ments of earth, and finally to be instrumental |by the publishers, but served as the wrapping |having made use of our talent may not be 
to their being gathered into the fold of ever-|of a packet which came to him from the hum-|lost upon some other who, in the Providence 
lasting rest, is the warm and earnest solici-|ble home of a shoemaker. It would probably of God, may accomplish a measure of that 
tude of a Parent. |be safe to say that this journal has never no-|Which it was our own heart's desire to do. 
ticed any publication likely to prove more J. W. L. 
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For “ The Friend.” + 2 : ° ° : 
. . pernicious in the family circle than in this e baat t0 
| Munsey Indians. eight-page illustrated sheet. As appears by in t for th Y. ae 
There are now residing on the Thamesjreference to the front page, the Family Story couragement lor the 1oung. 
| | River, in Ontario, Canada, a small band of| Paper is in the eighth year of its career, (Constaded Siemn gage of) 


Indians of the Munsey or Minsi tribe, whose} whilst this particular issue, being stamped as| Hannah H. Hartshorne, of Shrewsbury, 
forefathers emigrated to that country from|a “Sample,” has doubtless been distributed |New Jersey, died in 1828, in the twenty-third 
this part of the land some time before the}gratuitously by the tens of thousands of|year of her age. Being of a sprightly and 
Revolutionary war. They were a branch of|copies. active disposition, she felt the restraints of a 
the Lenni Lenape, or Delaware Indians, o give an idea of what this sheet contains, | guarded education a cross to her natural in- 
who kindly received William Penn and his|it will scarcely be worth while to indicate|clination, especially in wearing plain and 
companions when they settled Philadelphia|much more than the mere titles of several of|simple attire. On her sick-bed she testified: 
and the adjoining provinces. The territory|the articles. “The Shadow Detective’s Trail;|“Sweet peace has followed taking up the 
of the Minsi division of these people is saidjor, The Mystery of Carylynne Grange,” is a| cross. any things were a cross to my in- 
to have been the region drained by the upper|tale of murder and of pursuit by detectives, |clination, but I endeavored to be faithful, and 
waters of the Susquehanna and Delaware|such as the tender youth in any well-ordered|have been rewarded. Dress is trifling; I 
Rivers, but I do not know how far southward | family should know very little about. “Opal’s|have considered it so since being sick; it is 
it extended, or what portions of New Jersey |Secret; or, the Murder in Hollow Glen,” with | vanity, the world with all its follies. Oh, if 
were included in it. a large cut showing the scene of the tragedy, |the light in us becomes darkness, how great 
These people have preserved among them|is a suitable companion-piece to the foregoing. | is that darkness!” 
a tradition that when they removed to the|“ Leonie, the Street-Singer; or, The Under-| Anna Maria Boyce, of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
Northwest, they made an agreement with|tow of Life,” is a third horrible tale of out-|died in 1831, aged twenty-four years. Being 
their friends, the Quakers, that these should|rage and passion, only too well emphasized |of a lively and animated disposition, she had, 
look after a tract of land which belonged to|by a sickening picture of one of the heroes of \contrary to the advice of her parents, suffered 
them in New Jersey, of one day’s journey in|the plot, who runs his stiletto up to its hilt}her mind to be drawn aside from the sim- 
width, and extending three days’ journey|in the breast of his antagonist. The story|plicity of the truth as professed by Friends; 
down to the great salt lake (the ocean). Ifjof “Viola Vernon; or, The Deserted Child-|and, although in other respects she had been 
they did not come back to occupy it them-| Wife,” introduces the reader to a fashionable |in a good degree careful to perform her filial 
selves, and it was sold, the Quakers were to|seminary for young ladies, one of the pupils|and social duties, yet her indulging in some 
take charge of the money received, and pay|of which receives the attentions of a well-|of the prevailing fashions of the day was a 
it to such properly authenticated persons as|dressed wretch, who persuades her to decamp.|source of much painful conflict to her when 
they might send to receive it. Now we have here a very brief epitome of|laid upon a sick-bed. * * * She tenderly 
wo of the principal men of the tribe,ja family paper, millions of pages similar to|advised her sisters to be faithful in the main- 
Charles Half-moon and William Waddilove,|which go weekly to the homes of our people.|tenance of our precious testimonies, that so 
came to Philadelphia recently to inquire into| Especially by the hundreds of thousands of|they might be ornaments in society ; and en- 
the matter, and had an interview on the 7th| young men and women who work in factories |joined upon them the necessity of daily read- 
of 4th month with a few Friends. They|or variously at their trades, these papers are|ing the Holy Scriptures, and of shunning the 
brought with them two written statements|sought with the greatest avidity. Could we|vain fashions and maxims of the world. 
of the tradition, prepared by different persons| be informed of the veritable facts of the case,| Feeling a desire to leave a testimony for her 
among their people, which substantially agree.|we would probably learn that, in a very large pone friends, she dictated the following: “I 
@ only name they can recall of a person|number of the homes of this class of people,;have thought much, during my sickness, of 
who was present at the treaty or agreement|story papers such as these, together with the|my dear young friends, on account of dress 
is that of Thomas Penn, a son of Wm. Penn,|Sunday paper, form the staple reading, to the|and address, believing there never was a time 
and who succeeded him as one of the Propri-| utter exclusion of the Bible and other religious | when the love of dress prevailed more among 
etors of Pennsylvania. T. Penn was in this|books and tracts. It is likewise the dissemi-| young friends than at the present day. Is it 
country between the years 1732 and 1741. _| nation of fiction such as this which operates |not —— the case that many of you 
The examination thus far made into the|to fill our play-houses, to make drunkards,|can searcely be distinguished as Friends? 
treaties and records of those days gives no|tobacco-users, and. profligates generally, and|Oh, my dear friends, what will all your gay 
evidence of the existence of such an agree-|to create a distaste for attendance at places|dress avail you when cast upon a sick-bed and 
ment as these Indian brethren suppose to]of worship. a rolling pillow? I was once one of your 
have been made. The treaty of 1758 pro-| Sorrowful it is to note the fact that thelcompanions, and joined in the giddy cirele; 
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I am now confined to a bed of sickness and|good nuff for ye; and if ye aint no Christon, 


suffering, from which I never expect to arise.|de wedder is mor’n too good for ye.’ 


The 


I feel it my duty to leave this testimony,|harder it rained, the louder did Aunt Judy 
hoping it may be a warning to some to leave|sing, ‘Tank de Lord for ebery ting.’ 


all fading, perishable enjoyments, and become 


“After.awhile the storm ceased, and with 


followers of the dear Son of God, who is ever|thanks for her kindness, I put a few dimes 
able to save those who come unto Him in|into the hand of the pious old woman to help 


sincerity of heart. 


Oh, my young friends, if|her get a pair of winter shoes. 


‘Good-bye, 


ou could feel the necessity of becoming fol-| Aunt Judy; your short sermon is well worth 


owers of the dear Lamb of God, I believe|a collection.’ 


Soon the cabin door was out of 


you would no longer remain in the way of|sight, but my pathway seemed to grow 


sin and transgression. * * * 


I desire you|brighter, and ‘de wedder’ has been ‘good 


may so conduct yourselves in the simplicity |nuff’ ever since.”—S. S. Union Records. 


of the truth, that when the awful summons 
shall arrive, you may be prepared to meet 
the answer of ‘ Well done,’” &e. 

Lydia S. Rogers, of the city of Philadelphia, 
died in 1835, in the twenty-fifth year of her 
age. Her disposition was amiable, and being 
naturally of a cheerful and lively temper, she 
was drawn by the temptations of the enemy 
into lightness and frivolity, and to take much 
delight in gaiety of apparel, which deviations 
from the Christian path were causes of con- 
demnation and sorrow to her mind when the 
awful period of dissolution was approaching. 

On one occasion, when a night-dress was 
put upon her which had ruffles on the sleeves, 
the sight of them seemed to affect her; she 
desired a pair of scissors to be brought, and 
had them cut off, saying, “Oh, these ruffles 
illy become dying hands!” She also requested 
to have some ornamental articles of her dress 
burnt, observing, “They will be useful to no 
one; finery is, indeed, a great burden.” 

Daniel Bowly, Jr., of Cirencester, England, 
died in the twenty-fifth year of his age. To 


his sister he said, “Let us prepare [for death] 


and do everything that is required of us; I 
believe plainness of dress is. We are indeed 
a chosen people. * * * Plainness of dress 
is an hedge about us. The world is not then 
seeking our company. Do remember what 
our Saviour said, ‘Whosoever denieth me be- 
fore men, him will I also deny before my 
Father who is in heaven.’” 

Helen Brick, of Philadelphia, died in 1847, 
in the twenty-first year of her age. She was 
not a member of the Society of Friends. 
About a week before her death, she said to 
her mother, “I now believe, if I should be 
raised up again, it will be my duty to dress 

lain,”—she now saw that pure religion led 
into great simplicity in all things,—then 
queried whether she thought she would be 
strengthened to do it; her mother told her she 
believed she would. 

A few nights afterward she dreamed that 
she had been permitted to live just long 
enough to have her strength tested; that she 
had os in a plain, simple garb, and was 
very happy whilst wearing it. 


Good Enough Weather —*If a long season 
of inclement weather is not sufficient excuse 
for my failing to plant more than four Sunday 
Schools during the past month, then I can of- 
fer no other,” writes a Southern missionary. 
“No complaints, however, about the weath- 
er,” he adds, “for I shall not soon forget a 
little rebuke I received a short time ago, 
while stopping to warm and take shelter from 
a storm in a freedman’s humble home. 

“*What a dreadful day this is!’ escaped 
my lips, as I greeted old Aunt Judy, on en- 
tering her cabin door. ‘Bress de Lord, honey,’ 
said she, ‘don’t ebery ting come from de 
Lord? Den if ye is a Christon, de wedder is 


Selected, 


I LOVE THEM ALL. 


The Spring has many charms for me 
And many pleasant hours, 

To ramble unrestrained and free 
Among her blooming flowers. 


And Summer when she visits earth, 
In leafy garb arrayed, 

I bless her for her cooling showers, 
Her sunshine and her shade. 


And Autumn laden with the fruits 
Of diligence and toil, 

Is welcome as the sky that glows 
Above the sunny soil. 


The Winter, too, has many joys 
The cheerful only know, 

For love, and hope, and happiness, 
May bloom amid the snow. 


I love the seasons as they pass, 
God’s blessings as they fall; 
The joys that sparkle in life’s glass,— 
I love, I love them all 
na Selected. 
COUNTING THE PENNIES. 


Ah, what shall I do with my pennies ? 
For see, I have such a store! 

I never have sold my basket 
Of walnuts so soon before. 


How often I’ve trudged for hours, 
And taken a secret cry, 

Because I was tired and hungry, 
And nobody cared to buy. 


I dreaded to think how mother 
Would look as I came and said 

That I hadn’t enough of pennies 
To bring her a loaf of bread— 


How Nellie, my little sister, 
Would watch at the door and say, 

“ve thought and I’ve thought of the apple 
You promised to bring, all day !” 


But now I can fill my basket, 
For there’s never a nut behind ; 
One loaf—two loaves—and a dozen 
Of apples—the sweetest kind— 


And a pat of that yellow butter ; 
It’s dainty and fresh, I know; 
How good it will taste to mother! 

And Nellie will like it so! 


Five pennies—ten—fifteen—twenty— 
And thirty—and thirty-five ; 

Just think of it—here are fifty, 
As certain as I’m alive! 


It must have been God who helped me 
To sell off my nuts so soon, 

Or else I’d been trudging, trudging, 
The whole of the afternoon. 


And how I would like to thank Him, 
So kind He has been—so true! 
Let’s see if I cannot spare Him 
A few of my pennies too. 


Why, surely I can !—Here’s forty 
For mother and Nellie—and then, 
Dear Jesus, to help the needy, 
I give thee the other ten ! 
— Margaret J. Preston. 


ee 


EVENING PRAYER. " 


I come to Thee to-night, 
In my lone closet where no eye can see, 
And dare to crave an interview with Thee, 
Father of love and light. 


Softly the moonbeams shine, 
On the still branches of the shadowy trees. 
While all the sweet sounds of the evening breeze 
Steal through the slumbering vine. 


Thou gav’st the calm re 
That rests on all—the air, the birds, the flowers, 
The human spirit in its weary hours, 

Now at the bright day’s close. 


’Tis nature’s time for prayer ; 
The silent praises of the glorious sky, 
The earth’s orisons profound and high, 

To heaven their blessings bear. 


With them my soul would bend 
In humble reverence at thy holy throne, 
Trusting the merits of the Son alone 
Thy sceptre to extend. 


If I this day have striven 
With thy bless’d Spirit, or have bowed the knee 
To aught of earth, in weak idolatry, 

I pray to be forgiven. 


If in my heart has been 

An unforgiving thought or word or look, 

Though deep the malice which I scarce could bros, 
Wash me from the dark sin. 


If I have turned away 
From grief or suffering which I might relieve, 
Careless the cup of water e’en to give, 
Forgive me, Lord, I pray. 


And teach me how to feel 
My sinful wanderings with deeper smart, 
And more of mercy”.and of grace impart, 
My sinfulness to heal. 


Father! my soul would be 
Pure as the drops of eve’s unsullied dew ; 
And as the stars whose nightly course is true, 
So would I be to thee. 


Not for myself alone 
Would I these blessings of thy love implore, 
But for each penitent the wide world o’er, 
Whom thou hast called thine own. 


And for my heart’s best friends, 
Whose steadfast kindness o’er my painful years, 
Has watched to soothe afflictions, grief and tears, 
My warmest prayer ascends. 


Should o’er their path decline 
The light of gladness, or of hope or health, 
Be thou their solace, joy and wealth, 

As they have long been mine. 


And now, O Father, take 
The heart, I cast with humble faith on thee, 
And cleanse its depths from each impurity, 
For my eemer’s sake. 


Keep Your Troubles Sacred.—A worthy 
wife of forty years’ standing gave the follow 
ing sensible and impressive advice to a mar 
ried woman of her acquaintance :— 

«Preserve sacredly the privacies of yout 
own house, your married state, and yout 
heart. Let no father or mother, sister @ 
brother, ever presume to come between you 
two, or to share the joys or sorrows that be 
long to you two alone. With God’s help 
build your own quiet world, not allowi 
your dearest earthly friend to be the co 
dent of aught that concerns your domestit 
peace; let moments of alienation, if they 
cur, be healed at once. Never, no, never 
speak of it outside, but to each other conte 
and all will come out right. Never let 1 
morrow’s sun find you at variance. Rev 
and renew your vow; it will do you go 
and thereby your souls will grow togett 
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cemented in that love which is stronger than|dictated his work, which is now completed,|of the Lord from Jerusalem. And He shall 
death, and you will become truly one.”—~Se-|and is believed to be the only thorough, sim-|judge among the nations, and shall rebuke 
lected. ple, and systematic treatise on the subject in| many people; and they shall beat their swords 
rT the English or, perhaps, in any other lan-|into ploughshares, and their spears into prun- 
Will-power. guage. The name of this work, which would|ing-hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 

There have been examples enough to show|be a credit to any man, and which, under the/against nation, neither shall they learn war 
that no adverse surroundings and no bodily |circumstances, is simply marvellous, is, “A a Acme 
disability can stand in the way of a resolute|Treatise on the Calculus of Variations,” by ow happy they who now, at this distant 
and unconservative determination. A late}Lewis B. Carll, of Flushing, Queens County,}day from the glorious consummation, are 
number of Harper’s Weekly gives a striking| New York.—Selected. taking part in bringing it to pass! Their 
illustration :— om efforts may seem to be feeble and futile, and 

In 1866, a young man who had been blind The Sword and the Ploughshare. may excite the derision of many. But the 
from his birth 7 for admission to Co-| [The following article from the Christian|eye of God is upon them, and in due time He 
lumbia College. He took at once a good|Jndex, a Baptist paper, published at Atlanta,| will reward them openly. When the work 
rank in scholarship, which constantly im-|Georgia, is an interesting contribution to the| becomes popular, it will be easy to engage in 
proved, till at the close of his four years’|literature of peace, and we are glad to wel-|it; but the true heroes are they who commit 
course he was adjudged worthy of delivering|come it. The concluding paragraph, on the|themselves to it now, when they are sneered 
the Latin salutatory at the Commencement, |sinfulness of stirring up strife between indi-|at as enthusiasts and dreamers. 
the second honor in his class. He conquered |dividuals or penda, by evil speaking, teaches} How wretched they whose influence, in the 
his position by the most assiduous labor, un-|a much needed lesson; but it ought not to be}least degree, retards the coming of the uni- 
der circumstances that might have appalled|so construed as to censure those who, in a|versal brotherhood of nations! The type, 
even a courageous man in the possession of|right spirit, point out the errors, mistakes, or|though cast in the interest of light, and 
all his faculties. He had prepared under his|crimes of persons or communities. The ex-| knowledge, and love, may be more deadly 
direction, or he prepared himself, upon card-|ample of our Saviour and his Apostles show|than the bullet. Every printed word which 
that this is one of the duties required of the| tends to excite public animosities, orto alienate 
Christian.—Ep.] those who are, or ought to be, friends, has in 

In passing through the office where The|it the germ whence strife, and slaughter, and 
Index is printed, we saw a glowing furnace|murder proceed. Evil speaking, as between 
of coals, and on it a strong iron vessel filled|;mere individuals, is bad enough; but bitter 
with some kind of metal in a state of fusion.| words which tend to array nation against 
On inquiry we learned that the contents of nation, or a nation against itself, are sin- 
the vessel consisted partly of old type and) breeders, and death-dealers, and destroyers, 
other metals, but largely of melted bullets, /on a vaster scale. How carefully should we 
He took high rank in every study, but ex-|and that the whole was about to be cast into! guard against being drawn into the whirl of 
celled in mathematics. Difficulties in this|stereotype plates for the use of the printer. public excitements, and participating in the 
seemed to delight him. His fine mind anrane surface of the earth for miles around strife of parties. 1s it not possible that if the 
unflagging spirit never rested till all difficul-| Atlanta is strewn with bullets,—a suggestive religious press of the United States had done 
ties had been overcome, and he was master|relic of the bloody struggle of sixteen years its full duty, the frightful scenes of twenty 
of the subject. After graduation, he taught|ago. These are picked up in large quantities years ago might have been avoided? The 
private pupils, and in such intervals of leisure|by those who have no other employment, and carnage of that dreadful era was but the cul- 
as he had, he continued and extended his|sold to such as can make use of them. A|mination; many years of evil-speaking pre- 
study of mathematics. Some two or three|quantity of them found their way to The In-| ceded, and led to it. Let no one say that he 
years ago, he found that the satisfactory so-|dex office, and are now cast into_type, which had no hand in the war, who twenty, or 
lution of a problem upon which he was engaged | will be used for the distribution of knowledge. thirty, or forty, or fifty years ago said or 
required a knowledge of the calculus of varia-| What a change of destiny! If they were ra- printed a word calculated to stir up the feel- 
tions—an abstruse branch, to which he had|tional and moral, how should they rejoice ing which brought it on. Is it true that the 
paid little or no attention. He immediately,|that their mission of death is exchanged for religious element was at the bottom of the 
suo more, began a thorough investigation.|a mission of peace! Every one of these bul-| whole of it? Is it true, as is often said, that 
He gathered, by purchase and from private|lets has been aimed and sped at a human | the religious people, and especially the minis- 
and college libraries, all that was to le had |breast. Some of them have probably plunged ' ters of the Gospel, are the hardest to recon- 
upon the subject. He found that nothing of|through human hearts; many of them doubt-|cile? If so, let shame and confusion of face 
importance concerning it had ever been pub-|less have ploughed their way through human)overwhelm them. Let them cease to utter 
lished by an American author; that the only |flesh, or crashed through splintered bone. words of railing, and let them pray for that 
systematic work upon it that ever appeared| They are still aimed at human hearts; not)spirit which must be the forerunner of the 
in English, published in England, thirty years|to injure, but to bless; to bring not death,)}coming of the Prince of Peace.—Christian 
ago, was out of print, very difficult to obtain,|but life. Bless God for the happy reversal!) Index. 
and that since its publication the subject had| Ah, if all the implements of war, and murder, 
been greatly extended and improved by the|and destruction could thus be turned to profit-| In a letter addressed by George Fox to the 
labors of English, French, and German math-|able uses, what a grand advance would be/jnhabitants of Ulverstone, he says: “God 
ematicians; that the results of these labors|}made toward universal prosperity and toward | hath given to every one of you a measure of 
were inaccessible to the general reader, being|the highest and best development of the race! | his Spirit, according to your capacities : liars, 
contained in communications to mathematical |Is this too much to hope for, and to pray for?| drunkards, adulterers, and thieves, and you 
journals and learned societies, or in certain|Doubtless we shall be called visionary if we) who follow filthy pleasures, you all have this 
special works. He thereupon undertook thejeven suggest such a thing; so we refrain.) measure in you. This is the measure of the 
preparation of a treatise which should pre-| But we venture to copy an extract from the Spirit of God, that shows your sin, and evil 
sent in a simple manner everything at pres-jsecond chapter of the prophecy of Isaiah,)and deceit; which lets you see that lying is 
ent known concerning this branch of mathe-|which we submit to the criticism of our read-| sin; and that theft, drunkennesss, and unclean- 
matics. He knew nothing of the French |ers:— ness are all works of darkness. Therefore, as 
and German languages; he had translated to| “And it shall come to pass in the last days, nothing that is unclean shall enter into the 
him, often by people who could simply trans-|that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall)kingdom of God, mind your measure, and 
ate the words and not the sense to him, the|be established in the top of the mountains, prize your time, while ye have it, lest the time 
French and German essays, and thus, injand shall be exalted above the hills; and all|¢ome when you say with sorrow: 
physical darkness, but in the clear light of|nations shall flow unto it. And many people/time, but it is past. * * 

18 own mind, he wrought simplicity out of|shall go and say, Come ye, and let us goup| Thou that hatest this light; thou hast it: 
complexity. The only amanuensis accessible|to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of|thou knowest that lying is evil, drunkenness 
to him was a person ignorant of mathematics, |the God of Jacob; and He will teach us of his} js evil, swearing is evil, fornication, theft, and 
which increased the embarrassment under] ways, and we will walk in his paths; for out) q]] ungodliness, and all unrighteousness, are 
which he labored. To this amanuensis hejof Zion shall go forth the law, and the word|eyil. Christ Jesus hath given thee light 





















board, in raised letters and diagrams, the text 
of the every-day lessons in classics and the 
necessary mathematical figures, such prepara- 
tions often costing him three hours’ labor for 
one lesson. With his raised letters and dia- 
grams he could, by his delicate touch, read 
and demonstrate with great facility. His mind 
was eager and incisive, and his recitations 
became models of clearness and accuracy. 
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enough to see that all these are evil. -This 
light, if thou lovest it, will teach thee boliness 
and righteousness, without which, none shall 
see God ; but if thou hatest this light, it is thy 
condemnation.” 


Be like him.—A resident of this city, who 
for years haa been more or less under the in- 
fluence of liquor, and whose red nose and 
bloated figure stamped him as an inebriate, 
had gone home to his wife and children in 
his usual condition. He was not unkind in 
act or word. It was his delight to play at 
games with his little ones, as he was able, 
and to entertain them with stories. 

On this occasion the family were all to- 
gether in the sitting-room, and the usual 
games having been played, little Freddy, a 
lad about six years of age, had climbed upon 
his father’s knee, and was asking him all 
sorts of boyish questions. He talked as a 
child—of what he would be when he was a 
big man; asked if he would be like papa, and 
finally, after a long and serious look into his 
father’s face, with every shade of childish 
curiosity in voice and glance, put to him this 
bewildering query — 

“Papa, when | grow up to be a man, will 
my nose be red like yours, and my face all 
swelled?” Ah, why should his arms so quickly 
draw that boy to his breast? And why should 
tears flow and voice tremble as he replied in 
words and tone that made the mother’s heart 
glad ?— 

“No, Freddy, please God, you won't be 
like me when you get to be a man, and neither 
will your father, my boy, be so any longer, 
for from this hour he will lead a sober life.” 

“Be like him!” 


that before, and the bare possibility staggered 
him. All the love in his father’s heart cried 


out against such a fate. That boy, his pride, 
going about with a bloated face and poisoned 
breath! No, no; he was not prepared for 
that. Never before had he seen his looks so 
clearly reflected in the boy’s—the boy grow- 
ing to manhood and honor, affection and 
reason came to the rescue. The child had 
preached a sermon no orator could deliver, 
and innocence and ignorance had accom- 
plished what learning and logic had aimed 
at in vain, These words went home.—Cedar 
Rapids Republican. 
aqusenstiiiiinindgnee 

Strength of Character consists of two things. 
—power of will, and power of self-restraint, 
It requires two things, therefore, for its ex- 
istence: strong feelings, and strong command 
over them. Strong feelings are too often 
mistaken for strong character. 

A man who bears all before him; before 
whose frown domestics tremble, and children 
quake—because he has his way in all things, 
we call him a strong man. The truth is, he 
is the weak man. His bursts of fury show 
that passion is the strong part. He, mastered 
by passion, is weak. Strength of character 
must be measured by the power of feeling 
which the person subdues, not by the power 
of those that subdue the man or woman. Did 
you ever see a man receive a keen and cruel 
insult, and only grow a little pale, and quietly 
reply? That is a man spiritually strong. 
Did you ever see a man in anguish stand, as 
if carved out of solid rock, mastering self? 
Or a woman, wearing away with almost 
hopeless trials, yet never lose her uncom- 
plaining patience? Thatisstrength. Those 


He had not thought of 


who, with strong passions, remain chaste; 
who, though sensitive, with native power of 
indignation, can rule themselves when pro- 
voked, these are strong. 

Suppose an engineer should try to learn 
the strength of a new boiler by opening all 
valves and listening to the amount of noise 
made by the escaping steam! The strength 
of a boiler is shown by the amount of pres- 
sure it can stand inside, without blowing off. 
The guage shows how much it holds in, not 
how much noise it can make. 

So, great hearts, true conquerors, are not 
the spluttering blusterers, but the quiet. un- 
assuming, self-controlling thinkers. Their 
energies may surge at times, and strain at 
every valve for forcible escape into outward 
notice, but steady judgment knows just how 
much weight to hang on the safety-valve, 
until the gauge of common sense gives notice 
that the bounds are passed, and “righteous 
indignation” holds the sway. 


~_-— 


Thomas Brassey, the great contractor, was 
always true to his word and work. The Bar- 
entin viaduct of twenty-seven arches was 
nearly completed, when, loaded with wet after 
a heavy fall of rain, the whole building tum- 
bled down. The casualty involved a loss o 
£30,000. The contractor was neither morally 
nor legally responsible. He had repeatedly 
protested against the material used in the 
structure, and the French lawyers maintained 
that his protest freed him from liability. But 
T. Brassey was of a different opinion. He 
had contracted, he said, to make and main- 
tain the road, and no law should prevent him 
from being as good as his word. The viaduct 
was rebuilt at his cost.—S. Smiles. 


et 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Religious Items, &c. 

Church debts—The sore calamity, says a 
correspondent of the Observer, which recently 
befel one of the Baptist churches of Chicago, 
is likely to result in the disbanding of the con- 
gregation. 
the Michigan Avenue Church, which cost 
$120,000, was consumed by fire, leaving the 
houseless congregation with an encumbrance 
of mortgage debt to the amount of $60,000. 
Nothing could better illustrate the fatal policy 
—now too common—of large church debts 
than this case. The congregation have already 
taken steps to give up their separate organi- 
zation and unite with some other church or 
churches. 

The fifty-six Presbyterian churches of the 
Sandwich Islands, connected with the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association, report a pre- 
sent membership of 7,459. 

Ritualism in the Church of England.—Dean 
Chureh’s memorial asking for toleration for 
Ritualism in the Church of England has re- 


ceived the signatures of no fewer than 3,538 


clergymen. 
The English Evangelicals have put forth 
their reply to the memorial for greater lati- 


tude and tolerance in ritual, in the shape of 


an address to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
signed by Bishop Perry, now Canon of Llan- 
datf; Bishop Ryan, of St. Peters, Bourne- 
mouth ; and the Deans of Exeter, Carlisle, 
Ripon, Chester, Gloucester, Peterborough, 
and Canterbury, besides a good many other 


The large and beautiful edifice of 


vinced that neither in public prayer, nor jg 
the administration of the sacraments, 
there to be granted any toleration of the uge 
of vestments and symbols avowedly reintro. 
duced as exponents of doctrines which we be 
lieve to be unscriptural, and which have been 
declared to be not in accordance with the 
plain intention of the Articles and the Form. 
laries of the Church of England.” 


A “Society for the Propagation of the 


Jewish Faith,” with its head-quarters in Ben 
lin, Germany, is a new thing in Jewish hig 
tory. 


According to the London Christian, a m 


markable conversion of a whole village from 
Roman Catholicism to Protestantism bas takeg 
place in Italy. The village in question, Ben 
tolla, contains about two thousand inbabitantg 
and lies at a short distance from Turin. 


has for some time been troubled by the con. 
duct of the parish priest, and at last the rup 
ture between the pastor and people became 
so great that the archbishop deposed the 
priest and ordered the house to te closed, 
A formal meeting was thereupon called 
the village officials, and it was resolved 
the whole assembly to abandon the Romag 
Catholic Church. A petition was then draw 
up and forwarded to the Protestant clergy in 
Turin, requesting them to send preacherste 
Bertolla, with a view to the reception of the 
entire commune into the Protestant Chureh, 

The Roman Catholic Schools of the United 
States contain, according to Sadlier’s Diree 
tory, 423,383 children. The authorities of the 
church are determined to extend this system 
through all their congregations. BishopMe 
Quaid of Rochester says, in the last orth 
American Review, that, of the eleven parishes 
of this city, ten have schools, with an average 
daily attendance in 1880, of 4,391 scholar, 
the school-houses being valued at $250,000, 

When we remember that Roman Catholies 
are generally poor, and also that Roman 
Catholicism (on a large scale) is a compara 
tively new thing in our country, so that itis 
still right in the midst of the work of erecting 
church edifices, we see what sacrifices the 
people are making for their church.—WNeat. 
Baptist. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Natural History, Science, &c. 


Trichina.—Prof. Jos. Leidy, has furnished 
to the Public Ledger the following valuable 
and interesting article on this subject: 

“Frequent notices in the daily papers re- 
garding pork infested with trichina, and its 
danger when used as food, leads the writer to 
make a few remarks on this and kindred sub- 
jects, in the view that they may serve to cau 
tion some persons and give relief to the fears 
of others. Abundant proof goes to show that 
the minute thread-worm, trichina, is ordina 
rily introduced into the human body by eat 
ing raw pork infested with the parasite. The 
trichina cannot be considered as common in 
the hog, occurring perhaps not oftener than 
once in ten thousand, and, as pork is usually 
not eaten raw, the chances of infection are 
few, though sufficiently frequent to be worthy 
of the greatest care. The parasite is not 
dangerous from any inherent quality, nor does 
it ‘eat up’ the individual infested, as was in- 
timated in the report of a recent case pub- 
lished in the newspapers. Its effects are pro 


dignitaries. They protest against any toler-| portioned to its numbers, each being a centre 
ation of Ritualism. They are “firmly con-/of irritation, and, when they number millions, 
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distributed throughout the muscles, they be- 
come so many ‘thorns in the flesh.’ 

«The temperature of boiling water will not 
only kill trichina but all other parasitic worms, 
so that by cooking meats all danger of be- 
coming infested by them is removed, nor can 

bad effects result, as no known parasitic 
worm is poisonous. All our food animals are 
liable to parasites, so that there is no use to 
think of discarding any one, especially as all 
are innocuous when cooked. The lovers of 
very rare beef occasionally receive the tape- 
worm as a guest, but the occurrence is rarer 
than the parasite, for the moderate heat to 
which the meat containing the latter has been 
subjected in most cases is sufficient to kill it. 

«The discovery of trichina in man was made 
by the English surgeon, Hilton, in 1833, and 
the worm was subsequently named by Owen. 
The parasite was first discovered in the hog, 
by the present writer, 35 years ago (see Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, 1846, p. 108), in the meat from 
which he had dined. Luckily for him the 
meat was cooked and while he escaped tri- 
chinosis, the trichina did not escape him. 
Observing minute spots in the slice of meat 
on his plate, he reserved the piece and ex- 
amined it with the microscope, which revealed 
a multitude of diminutive worms coiled up and 
enclosed in cysts. Little then did he or others 
suspect the relationship of trichina in the hog 
and man, or that it was of any significance as 
an agent of disease and death ; nor was it then 
suspected that the parasite was probably the 
cause which led the great lawgiver of the 
Jews to declare the hog to be an unclean 
beast, unfit for food. It is probable, from the 
scarcity of good fuel in Palestine and other 
countries of the Orient, that, when pork was 
used as food, it was often eaten raw, and thus 
may have frequently given rise to disease and 
death, resulting from trichinosis, the nature 
of which is a discovery of recent date. Per- 
haps millions have died from trichinosis, 
through successive centuries, without any 
suspicion as to the source of the affection. A 
soldier in the late civil war said to the writer, 
‘I wish I had as many dollars as I have eaten 
pounds of raw pork.’ Does not this suggest 
the idea that many soldiers have died of 
trichinosis who were suspected to have been 
victims of typhoid, rheumatic and malarial 
fevers ? 

“Let all meats be properly cooked, and all 
danger of parasitic infection is removed. The 
writer long ago suggested that primitive man 
was perhaps led to cook his food from the im- 
0. that be would burn the ugly worms 

e observed in skinning and preparing ani- 
mals, and thus prevent their introduction into 
his own body. It is not recommended that 
meats should be excessively cooked; and 
even when rare they may be safely eaten, but 
there is no certainty against infection if they 
are used in a half cooked or nearly raw con- 
dition. 

“The writer is uncertain how far salting 
and smoking meats will secure us complete 
exemption from parasites, though in all in- 
stances in which be has had the opportunity 
of examining meats prepared in this way, 
= containing parasites, they were always 

ead. 


: mperepriate to the subject, an anecdote 


may be here related. Some years ago, in 
Charleston, S.C., at an entertainment, among 
other dishes served was one of the tail of the 


drum fish in nicely browned slices. The 
writer was helped to a piece, said to be par- 
ticularly gelatinous and delicate. These quali- 
ties seemed to depend on a jelly-like substance 
imbedded in the flesh. Curious to know its 
meaning, the next day a drum fish was pro- 
cured in the market, and on dissection of the 
tail, it was found to be due to a huge parasitic 
worm (Acanthorhynchus) coiled into a mass 
nearly as large as a hen’s egg. 

“Tn conclusion, the writer may refer to an- 
other probably serious source of disease, and 
this is the dust of our cities. When we reflect 
that this is the dried and pulverized dirt and 
filth of our streets, derived from all kinds of 
refuse matter, its dangerous qualities may be 
suspected if they are not clearly obvious. 
Conveyed by the winds, it is diffused every- 
where, and settles upon or adheres to every- 
thing. We inhale it, drink it, and eat it with 
our food. A speck of mud on our bread ex- 
cites disgust ; but who minds the same thing 
when it is nothing but a little dust? If our 
food just brought from market or the pro- 
vision store is examined with the microscope, 
it is found to teem with particles of dust, con- 
sisting of fine sand, bits of hay and straw, 
filaments of cotton from old paper and rags, 
wood fibres, hairs and scurf scales of man and 
beast, starch grains, spores, &c. Recent in- 
vestigations render it probable that dust con- 
tains the germs of decomposition, gangrene, 
and contagious diseases. 

“ While our view of the dangerous qualities 
of dust may be exaggerated, there is certainly 
sufficient reason to regard it with apprehen- 
sion, and make it desirable to avoid it. Its 
subtle and all-pervading character render this 
to a great extent impossible, but it may be 
much reduced by the removal of its sources 
of supply—the accumulation of dirt and filth. 
For this purpose the streets should be kept 
clear, by sweeping and washing, and, to faeili- 
tate this, they should be as smoothly paved 
‘as will be consistent with safe walking and 
driving. Especially is this desirable in the 
vicinity of the depots of our provisions, the 


observe the greatest accumulation of dirt. 
The streets around our markets should have 
an asphaltum or other smooth pavement, 
and should be swept and washed weekly or 
oftener.”—Dr. Leidy. 

Myriapods.—At the head of the tramway, 
near the entrance to the San Benito mine, we 
planted about three acres of the banks of the 
valley with grass. In clearing away the 
fallen logs and brushwood, many beetles, 
scorpions, and centipedes were brought to 
light. Amongst the last was a curious species 
belonging to the sucking division of the Myria- 
pods, which had a singular method of securing 
its prey. It is about three inches long, and 
sluggish in its movements; but from its tubu- 
lar mouth it is able to discharge a viscid fluid 
to the distance of about three inches, which 
stiffens on exposure to the air to the consist- 
ency of a spider’s web, but stronger. With 
this it can envelop and capture its prey just 
as a fowler throws bis net over a bird. 

Some of the other centipedes have two 

hospborescent spots on the head, which shine 
brightly at night, casting a greenish light for 
a little distance in front of them. I do not 
know the use of these lights, but think they 
may serve to dazzle and allure the insects on 
which they prey.—Bett’s Naturalist in Nica- 
rauga. 
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The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia may 
be regarded as commencing with the Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders, held at this time on 
Seventh-day, 4th mo. 16th. 

There were present at it several Friends 
from different sections of the Society. In ac- 
cordance with the practice which has pre- 
vailed for a number of years, the certificates 
which they brought were not read in the 
meeting. The omission of such reading is one 
of the results of the disorganized state of So- 
ciety ; and relieves the meeting from the dis- 
cussions which would arise if certificates were 
offered from bodies, of whose existence and 
standing no official knowledge exists. 

During the meeting, a concern spread 
over it on behalf of our younger members. 
The desire was expressed, that their older 
Friends might abide under exercise on their 
account; embrace all suitable openings for 
encouraging them, both by precept and ex- 
ample, in yielding to the cross of Christ, and 
turn their attention to the blessed Saviour 
who manifests his will in the secret of the 
heart ; that through submission to his lead- 
ings and teachings, they might be led in the 
way of salvation. 

A similar concern for the young had living- 
ly engaged the attention of the Meeting for 
Sufferings on the previous day, as shown by 
the minutes of that meeting. 

The meeting for business began on Second- 
day, 18th inst. The desire which animated 
the minds, we trust, of many present, found 
expression in a vocal petition that the bless- 
ing of the Lord might rest on those assembled, 
enabling them to perform the services required 
in a measure of that ability which comes from 
the only source of spiritual good. 

As usual at this session, the minutes of the 

The dis- 
of Friends 
had claimed much attention. The commit- 
tee to whose care the circulation of the Ad- 
dress on Intoxication Drinks had been en- 
trusted, reported that about 25,000 had been 
sent abroad during the year, making a total 
distribution of that valuable document of 
about 45,000 copies. 

The Report of the Book Committee of the 
Meeting for Sufferings showed that there had 
been sold and given away, during the year 
ending 4th mo. Ist, 2213 volumes and 726 
pamphlets. These had been spread over a 
wide range of country. Many of them had 
been donated to public libraries, and those of 
schools and societies. 

The care exercised in this matter, as well 
as in the other subjects that had claimed at- 
tention, was satisfactory to the meeting, and 
information was given that any application 
for the gratuitous supply of the writings of 
Friends, sent to our agent, Jacob Smedley, at 
304 Arch St., Philadelphia, would be brought 
to the notice of the committee, who were dis- 
posed to meet such applications in a liberal 
spirit. 

The Meeting for Sufferings had appointed 
a committee to consider whether anything 
could be done to check the circulation of de- 
moralizing pictures and sensational literature. 

Its Property Committee had brought to notice 
a devise of eight acres of land by Sarab Zane, 
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part of a larger tract which had never been 
separated from the other lands devised by her 
will, though many years had intervened since 
her decease. The Yearly Meeting referred 
the subject to the care of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, with authority to sell the interest of 
the Yearly Meeting in the ground in question, 
to the present occupants or other parties. 

A committee was appointed to propose a 
Friend to represent the Yearly Meeting in 
the Meeting for Sufferings in place of David 
Roberts, deceased; and also one to examine 
the Treasurer’s account. 

The harmonious and united feeling which 
prevailed, and the quiet settlement which 
pervaded the assembly, were comforting and 
encouraging. 


As our paper goes to press earlier in the 
week than usual, we postpone to our next 
number, a further account of the proceedings 
of the Yearly Meeting. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep Statres.—Agent Berry writes from Los Pinos 
Agency, under date of the 1st inst., that there is no 
foundation for the reports of indications of a hostile 
feeling among the Ute Indians, It is not unlikely, 
however, that large numbers of the whites may trespass 
upon the reservation, this spring, and cause serious 
trouble. He is, therefore, of opinion that, as a precau- 
tionary measure, the military force in the Valley of the 
Uncompahgre should be largely increased. 

The Cherokee Indians, the most civilized nation in 
the Indian Territory, number 20,000 actual citizens. 
It supports 107 schools, in which the instruction is 
given in English, a boys’ high school, a girls’ high 
school, an orphan asylum, an asylum for the insane, 
blind and indigent, and other public institutions. Out 
of 5169 men over eighteen years of age, only 16 are 
hunters and five fishermen, 3546 are farmers, and the 
rest are professional men, merchants, mechanics and 
laborers. 

The ice gorge in the Missouri river below Yankton 
remains intact, and a large area of country above it is 
still flooded, the water being six feet deep on the rail- 
road track. Most of the stock from Yankton to Ver- 
million is lost; the few surviving animals have been 
saved on stacks and piles of refuse. There is “ nothing 
but ice and ruin in what was a few days ago the richest 
farming settlement of Dakota.” The water is reported 


to be cutting a new channel for the river at the ox-bow |P 


near Vermillion; should this channel prove permanent 
it will shorten the river route hetween Sioux City and 
Yankton about fifteen miles, and may cause changes 
‘*all the way down.” In the flooded region, 4600 peo- 
ple have been driven from their homes, and about 1500 
are absolutely dependent on charity for food and shelter. 

G. W. Henning, of the State Board of Kansas, hav- 
ing in charge the care of colored immigrants from the 
Southern States, reports that the Board has received, 
cared for and distributed more than 100,000 of those 
people, and has been the means of turning 10,000 of 
them into other States. The Board has done all in its 
power, without avail, to check the influx of colored 
people, and now “the exodus has begun again, and 
Jarge numbers of these people are moving or preparing 
to move. 

It was snowing on Mount Washington from the 14th 
to the 16th instant, the snow on the summit being 
deeper and the drifts greater than at any time during 
the winter. The temperature was 14° above zero, the 
wind velocity 100 miles per hour. 

Telegraphic reports of the condition of the winter 
wheat crop in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Michigan, Kansas and Kentucky 
indicate that, notwithstanding the damage done by the 
severity of the winter, and the backwardness of the 
season, there is a prospect of a yield nearly equal to 
that of last year. Fruit reports are less favorable, the 
peach crop, as far south as Sane and Alabama, having 
suffered severe damage. 

The capital stock of a new cotton mill to be estab- 
lished in New Orleans, #300,000 in amount, has all 
been subscribed. ihe mill is to be one of the largest 
in the South, and is to spin No. 13 yarns and weave 
Osnaburgs, shirtings, and other goods adapted for the 
Southern trade. 
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The total production of the iron and steel works of;scribed by local papers as migrating from Posen, Prop 
the United States at the close of the census year, 5th |sia proper, and Schleswig. 
mo. 31st, 1880, was 7,265,140 tons, against 3,655,215| Prince Bismarck has submitted a motion to the F 
tons in 1870, an increase of nearly 99 per centum. eral Council, that, whereas, the population has i 

In a test case at Milwaukee, recently, Judge Mallory |nearly 2,500,000, the coinage of silver be increased 
decided the Anti-treating law passed by the last Legis-|000,000 marks, 339,000 pounds of silver bars in thy 
lature of Wisconsin to be inoperative and void, because |treasury to be devoted to that purpose. 
of an error in the text of its supposed enactment. The| Nomale Russian between the of ten andeig 
bill as drawn specified the repeal of an old law that|years will be allowed to go abroad, from St. Petonbag 
was dropped in the recent revision of the State statutes. | without the permission of the Government. 

The mortality in this city last week was 412. The} An official dispatch from General Skobeleff sayy: 
males numbered 203 and the females 209; 64 deaths|“ The leader of the Tekkes, with a number of i 
were from consumption, 37 from small pox, 41 from jant Sirdars, arrived at Askabad on the 9th instant 
pneumonia, and 24 from old age. make submission. The country is now quiet. Not, 


“ : ; hot has been fired since January 24th. With th 
Markets, &c.—U. S. 6’s, 102§; 5’s, registered, 101§;/|* os : eos ; ' 
coupon, 102; 44’s, 1133; 4’s, 114}; euapenee 6’s, 132. seer cwdhedlee mpd ony the expedition against th 

Cotton.—There was no material change to notice in ; ‘ 
price or demand. Sales of middlings are reported at 
11} a 11% cts. per lb. for uplands and New Ouleene. 

Petroleum.—Standard white 8 cts. for export, and} 
9} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is quiet at former rates. Sales of 1700 barrels, 
including Minnesota extras, at $5 a $5.75 for medium 
to fancy clear, and at $5.90 a $6.25 for straight; Penn- 
sylvania extra family at $4.75 a $5; western do. do. 
at $5.25 a $6, and patents at $6.75 a $7.75. Rye flour 
is firm at $5.25 a $5.374 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat was in demand and prices were a 
fraction higher. Sales of 45,000 bushels, including re- 
jected, at $1.10; No. 2 red, car lots, at $1.19}, and No. 
2 red in elevator, at $1.19}. Rye is firm at $1.04 a $1.05 
for Pennsylvania. Corn is in fair request and firmly 
held. Sales of 8500 bushels, including sail yellow at 
58} a 59 cts. on track and in grain depot, and 564 a 57 
cts., afloat, and steamer at 58 cts. Oats are fairly ac- 
tive and prices are advancing. Sales of 9000 bushels, 
including white, at 45 a 50 cts., and rejected and mixed 
at 433 cts. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 4th 
mo. 16th, peg Po of hay, 210 ; loads of straw, 34. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, $1.55 
to $1.65 per 100 pounds; mixed, $1.35 to $1.45 per 100 |out delay. Apply to JonaTHan G. WIL Liam, Sipt, 
pounds; straw, $1.20 to $1.30 per 100 Ibs. (address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Penna. ;) or 

;, Wool.—The inactive and unsatisfactory condition of |CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Phila 

the market noted for some time past continues, with 

but little probability of any immediate improvement. WANTED 

Among the sales were, Ohio xx. 40a 41 cts.; Colorado| In a Friend's family in Western Penney ae 

improved, 22 a 25 cts.; pulled city super. 33 a 38 cts. ;| middle aged woman—a Friend or one conn 
Friends preferred—to assist in sewing, light domestic 


unwashed combing, 24 a 31 cts. 
Oils.—Sperm bleached, $1.03 a $1.08; do. whale, 56 |duties and the care of children. 
Address, Office of “ The Friend.” 


t 61 cts. ; olive, $1.10; linseed, 56 a 57 cts,; neatsfoot, 
55 a 80 cts. per gallon. 
Seeds.—Old cloverseed is abundant and dull; choice FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
new is scarce. Penna., 7 a 74 cts.; new western, 8 a 84| Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hat, MD. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


cts. Timothy seed was in fair demand and sells in job 
lots at $3.10. Flaxseed is nominal at $1.33 a $1.35 for 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


The Indian Government has made so strong 
sentations in favor of the retention of the Pishin YV; 
and all the forts between Khojah and Quetta, that it 
thought the home government will sanction this m 
rangement, which would be a decided modification g 
their views in regard to the abandonment of Southey 
Afghanistan. The news that a compromise is probabk 
has given decided satisfaction in India. 

Advices from Bagdad state that the ravages of th 
plague are terrible, though not extending beyond th 
sanitary cordon. Four thousand inhabitants have quit 
ted Nedjed and encamped in salubrious localitie, 
Nedjed and Djuhara were burned on 4th mo. 8th. The 
disease has become most virulent, the afflicted dying ia 
\ten hours after being attacked. 

A private writer from the Sandwich Islands describe 
'Mauna Loa in operation, and says that a stream of 
molten lava five or six miles wide and ten miles log 
was pouring from the crater. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


The Summer Session will open on Second-day, the 
2nd of Fifth month. Parents and others in to 
send pupils, are requested to have them entered 


ure. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand this week and prices 
were well maintained ; 2900 head arrived and sold at 
the different yards at 5 a 6} cts. per Ib., as to condition. 

Sheep were in demand and prices were a fraction 
higher: 6500 head arrived and sold at the different 
yards at 6 a7 cts., and lambs at 4 a 7§ cts. per Ib. 

Hogs were dull, but prices were unchanged: 3000 
head arrived and sold at the different yards at 8 a 9} 
cts. per pound, as to quality. 

Foreign.—Lord Beaconsfield departed this life on 
the morning of the 19th inst., in the 77th year of his 
age. He was Prime Minister of England in 1868, and 
again between the years 1874 and 1880. 

France is not likely to carry on a war against the 
Kroumirs, in Tunis, as she would have to expend 
much blood and vast sums of money before she could 
conquer them, as they would carry on a guerilla war- 
fare until the last Kroumir was slain. France will, 
therefore, probably take precautions against incursions 
by the Kroumirs, and chastise them if they again begin 
their depredations, and, instead of wasting time and 
men in fighting against the Kroumirs, she will enter 
Tunis by the coast, and occupy Goletta and other points, 
and summon the Bey to sign a convention, leaving the 
autonomy of Tunis intact, while establishing the su- 
premacy of France. While thus showing the African 
tribes her strength, she will evince her resolution not 
to tolerate in Tunis any ascendency but her own. 

The latest returns state that 8000 persons were killed 
and 10,000 injured by the recent earthquakes in Chio. 
The locality which suffered the most is Nevita, where 
1200 were killed. Great numbers of the inhabitants 
are emigrating. 

The correspondent of the London Times at Berlin 
comments on the great increase in the emigration to 
the United States, and says that whole villages are de- 





Diep, suddenly, 12th mo. 28th, 1880, Josnua B, 
WiLk1ns, in the 64th year of his age, a memberof 
Evesham Monthly Meeting of Friends, New Jersey, 
His relatives and friends have the consoling belief that 
his end was peace. 

——, on the 27th of Ist mo. 1881, at the residence of 
her son-in: law, Geo. Williams, near Rancocas, HANNAH, 
widow of the late Joseph W. Thompson, in the 66th 
year of her age, a member of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, N. J. 

——.,, at his residence in Brookfield, Madison Co., % 
York, 3d mo. 16th, 1881, JosepH Coins, in the 
year of his age, a member of Smyrna Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. He was strongly attached to the early doe 
trines of the Society of Friends, and lived in great 
ae and honesty. He was fully resigned to 

rd’s will, and we doubt not he has entered a mansi0a 
of rest. 

——, on the 14th of Third month last, at her resk 
dence near Parkersville, Pa., MARGARETTA P. W: 
in the 73d year of her age, an esteemed member 
Kennett Monthly Meeting. 

—, in Norwich, Ontario, Canada, 3rd mo. 29th, 
1881, HANNAH, wife of Joseph Waring, a beloved mem 
ber and elder of Norwich Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
aged nearly 73 years. Of unassuming manners, & 
companied by the adorning of a meek and quiet spirit 
she was much beloved by all who knew her. Although 
her last illness was of short duration, she has left com 
soling evidence of a preparation for entering the ret 
which is promised to the pure in heart. 

ween - i eee ere 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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